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N. E. FARMER. 


| the best field of corn they ever saw. 


Se 
. 


A corres] 
the following 


Weaver, of 


CCESSFUL FARMING. 

ndent of the Farmers’ Register, gives 
account of the farming of Mr William 
ckbridge Co., Virginia: 


fe) 
AV 


“About ten or twelve years Mr Weaver | 
purchased this farm, (now embracing upwards of 
800 acres,) in several distinct tracts, at an average 
price of $2 an acre, principally for the purpose of 
procuring the wood (with which it was then cover- 
ed, with the exception of about 100 acres of cleared | 
and exhausted Jand,) to supply his iron establish- 
ment with coal. The native growth consisted of 
oak, hickory and dogwood, with Jarge pines inter- 
spersed. ‘The soil isa red gravel, strongly dashed 
with slate, reposing on a limestone foundation. So 
un appearance did this land present 
for agri purposes, that when Mr Weaver 
told his neighJors he intended to make a corn farm 
of these poor and steep hills,a Jaugh of derision 

encouragement he received. 

“ As the clearing progressed, Mr Weaver divid- | 
ed the cleared land into four fields, one of 100 acres | 
pasture, and three of about 120 acres | 

The first field of new ground 

rly in the spring, and cultivated 
crop did not exceed an average of 
the acre. In the fall the field 
heat, upon which, late in the win- 
ter, the usual quantity of clover seed, and halfa 
' plaster were sown to the acre. After | 
wes removed at harvest, the stubble was 


ago, 


unpromising 
cuiturai 


was the only 


for standing 
] ‘ 


euch for cult::: yn. 
was broken u; 
° rr 
incorn, The 
twenty bushcis ¢ 
! 


was seeded ii 
il 

bushel] of 
the wheat 


gleaned by the stock of hogs. Very early next | 
spring, an adciconal half bushel of plaster was | 


sown to the acre over the whole field. During the 
spring, Suuimer and fall, not a single animal of any 
kind whatever was permitted to invade the clover 
field, nor was any clover cut, except a very sinall | 
quantity on the inust luxuriant spots, fur the use of 
the mules while at work on the farm. The next 
winter, however, the stock of hogs was kept in the 
field, which was plowed up early in the spring, and 
again planted in corn. Inthe fall it was seeded 
with whea., xac in the winter sown with clover and 
plaster. The viler fields as they came successive- | 
ly in cultivation, were treated precisely in the same 
manner, with the exception of the standing pasture, 
which has never been plowed up since the first 
course of crops, and of the hundred acres of ex- 
hausted land spoken of, which, being too 
poor to produce corn, was sown first with oats, and 
then wi *, clover and plaster, when it took its | 
course 1) Lue reguiar rotation, 
“Now mark the result of this system of cultiva- | 
tion. T rops of corn on these poor hills, have 
for several yours past, averaged about 40 bushels 
to the acre, while this year’s crop, on a field of 
130 acres, is pronounced by competent judges to | 
be the best in the county, on either bottom or up- 
land. ‘The entire field, it is supposed, will average 
upward of 40 bushels to the acre, while many con- 
tiguous acres can be found which will yield at least 
60 bushels. I lave heard some of the most intel-, 


above 


iif 


| wheat succeeding corn, 
| year with the progressive improvement of the land, 


idown at from 8 to 15 bushels, the crops 


| . 
almost entirely extirpated. 


‘clover and plaster. 


The crops of 
though improving every 
} 


have never been heavy. The 


averave fi ty be set 


having 
been of late years very materially injured by rust. 
Mr Weaver's object is corn, of which immense 
quantities are consu:ned by his iron estal 
Were wheat his staple crop, he would sow it upon 
a clover ley. 

“Mr Weaver informs me that clover did not suc- 
ceed well on his new ground until it had been 
well cleansed by his second course of crops. It is 
His fields were at first 


! 
lishment. 


now generally very heavy. 


'much infested with sorrel, which has at length been 
Mr Weaver regards it | 


as all-important to the success of his clover, that it 
should be plastered at the rate of half a bushel to 
the acre, about the time of sowing the He 
attributes the rapid improvement of his soil to the 
shelter afforded to his land by the thick growth of 
standing clover, as well as to the heavy coat of 


seed. 


vegetable matter which it enables him to plow un- 
der. 
«“ No lime has ever been applied to this Jand, nor 


any manure, except a few loads annually from the 


mule stable to the The improve- 
ment ‘has been effected exclusively by the use of 
The land, as steep as it is, 


which Mr Weaver attri- 


poorest spots. 


does not wash—a result 
butes to his deep plowing, and to the large quantity 
of long vegetable matter the soil contains, which 
binds it together, and at the same time keeps it 
loose and porous, enabling it to absorb and retain 
a large quantity of water, 

“Mr Weaver lays great stress on applying p 
ter to his clover fields, either in the winter or very 


le . 
ias 


sarily in the spring, that it may be thoroughly dis- 
solved by the early rains. He attributes much of 
the benefit he has derived from the use of plaster to 
his practice in this respect, in which he says he 1 
Prof. Liebig. Plaster, it 1s well 
quantity of water, and does 


sustained by 
known, absorbs a large 


‘ligent neighbors express the opinion, that it was | to finish working 
g I 


| actual measurement 


| is never as heavy as the first. 


ly 


his 
in order to injure the 
With this cultivation, 


tem of improvement, is kept throughout the season 


corn as early as practicable, 
roots as little as possible. 
his corn field, under his 8ys- 
both clean and loose—the great points in the man- 
agement of the corn crop. 

“This year Mr Weaver has 200 acres in corn. 
Mr Weaver confidently estimates his entire crop 
thousand 
| to 


the acre— 


of corn this year at not Jess than eight 


bushels. His 90 acres of oats were suppose 


average between 40 and 50 bushels to 
making, with his corn, an aggregate crop of twelve 
thousand bushels of grain, as the product of the Ja- 
His is 


bor of 12 hands, excl teams. 
what [ would call very energetic and successful 


usive of the 


farming. Is it excelled, or even equalled, by any 
other farmer in the United States, under any thing 
like similar circkimstances ? 

‘*Mr Weaver has a field of 40 acres 
farm, which he cultivates for two successive years 
His 


first wheat crop on the clover ley, has averaged, by 


on his home 
in wheat, and two in clover for hay and seed. 


thirtysix bushels to the acre, 


weighing GO lbs. to the bushel. The second crop 
Ile has frequently 
made two hundred barrels of flour from his wheat 
crop on these forty acrea—being an average of 25 
to the 


not object to taking several successive crops of 


bushels of wheat acre, Mr Weaver does 
corn or wheat from the same land, provided it is 
rich. He contends that it is necessary to take two 
successive crops of wheat from his clover field, in 
order to cleanse and pulverize it sufficiently to se- 
It should be stated 


that considerable quantities of manure from Mr 


curea good stand of clover. 


| Weaver’s barn and stables are applied to this field, 


1s | 


not operate on growing plants until it is dissolved. | 


“Mr Weaver's 
follows: In the month of December he sows one 
bushel of plaster per acre upon his clover field de- 
signed the next year for corn. He prefers this 
mode to plastering his corn in the hill, as more be- 
neficial to the corn and to the land. About the 
Ist of March, and not earlier, (for Mr Weaver pre- 
fers spring to winter plowing ; being more recent, 
it leaves his land Jooser and in better order fora 
crop,) he commences breaking up his corn ground 
as deeply as possible. About the Ist of April, he 
lays off his ground in rows, 41-2 feet apart, and 
drills his corn very thick, as he never replants. His 
usual allowance is a bushel of seed to five acres. 
With this quantity of seed he has never failed, not- 
withstanding the depredations of the grab worm, 
&c., in obtaining an abundant stand of plants. He 
plows and hoes twice, thinning at the first hoeing 
to the distance of about 2 1-2 feetinthe row. This 
is all the work his corn ever gets, Me endeavors 


mode of cultivating corn Js as | 


onthe young clover. Mr Weaver uses all his ma- 
nure as a top-dressing to his grass lands and clover 
lots. He disapproves the practice of plowing under 
manure, 

“Mr Weaver's stock of every kind, are of a very 
| kept constantly fat—the 
mode, as Mr Wea- 
He all 
his corn for stock-feeding in the ear, and he con- 


fine quality, and are al 
most economical and profitable 
ver contends, of keeping stock. crushes 
siders his crushing machine as the most profitable 
upon his estate. PLoweoy. 
Rockbridge, Co., Aug. 29, 1842.” 


Bones.—It is said that in 1839, there were up- 
wards of 30,000 tons of bones imported from for- 
in 1837, 
the value of this article imported into England, 
We 


remember to have seen a notice some months ago, 


eign countries into Hull,(Eng.,) and that 
was nearly a million and a quarter of dollars. 


of an exportation of bones from our own port, to 
Liverpool. Now is it possible that the enterprise 
and good judgment of our farmers wil] allow John 
Bull to carry our bones 3000 miles to spread upon 
as if they 
! Wea 


apprehensive that bone dust is not sufficiently ap- 


his lands, and they themselves stand by, 
thought them hardly worth the grinding re 
preciated in this vicinity, or the material would not 
be sent from our very elbows to enrich the broad 
pastures of England. — Philadel. Far. Cabinet. 
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The following report on Plowing, by a commit- 
tee of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society, 
we copy, thinking that its fullness makes it a good 
model for other committees to adopt.—Ep. N. E, F. 


ON PLOWS. 


Your committee report: That there were no 
plows presented for premiums, but there were four 
to which the attention of your committee was 
called, and the qualities of each were tested at the 
plowing match, viz: 

Ist. The Eagle plow, manufactured by Ruggles, 
Nourse & Co., a neat and handsome finished arti- 
cle; it laid the furrow very flat and smooth, giving 
to the work a handsome finish, and to those who 
approve of having the furrow laid perfectly flat, we 
can recommend this plow. 

2d. Manufactured by Doe, of Augusta. This 
plow has the quality of lapping the furrows in such 
a manner that it entirely covers all the grass, not 
leaving any to turn up from the edge of the lap. 
Mr Doe’s plow is made with a coulter which adds 
to the strength, and is far preferable for breaking 
rocky or rooty Jand. It did not give that smooth 
and handsome finish to its work that Ruggles & 
Co.’s plows did, but your committee are of the opin- 
jon that the work was every way equal, if not su- 
perior, for all the purposes of tillage, and they do 
not hesitate to recommend it as equal to any plow 
in use. 

Opinions vary as to the benefit of lapping the 
furrows, but we think that where the furrow is 
Japped so as to admit the air underneath, decompo- 
sition takes place much sooner than where the fur- 
row is laid flat, and of course is better for vegeta- 
tion. 

3. Barnaby & Mooers’ double-mould board plow 
from New York. ‘This plow is made in sucha 
manner as to turn the furrow either way; what 
was the land-side passing one way, becomes the 
mould-board returning. It possessed the quality 
of lapping the furrow, but left the grass projecting 
from under the lap. This plow is a decided im- 
provement in side-hill plowing, but we are not pre- 
pared to say whether it wili be an improvement on 
level ground. Your committee were informed that 
it took less strength of team to plow with this plow, 
but we did not see this tested. 

Of the new plow from Hallowell, made by Cyrus 
Putnam, we cannot give an opinion. It has not 
been in use long enough to obtain a character. 
Probably it has some defects which may be reme- 
died, We hope it is not out of place to remark 
here, that if as good plows can be made here as 
those brought from other States, our own mechan- 
ics should have the -preference. The amount of 
money carried out of the State for plows and other 
agricultural instruments, that could as well be 
made here, is quite large, and would furnish busi- 
ness for many men, and support for many families. 
‘Lhe nearer the mechanic and farmer can be brought 
together, the more profitable to both and the less 
money is wanted to effect their exchanges, at the 
same time we should be willing to pay to paten- 
tees from other States the just rewards of their in- 
ventions. 

LUTHER SEVERANCE, 
JOHN YEATON, 
CHARLES LITTLE, 

Oct. 1842. Committee. 


The number pledged to the Washingtonian cause 
in Portsmouth, N. H., is said to be about 5000, out 
of a population of 8000. 





WORCESTER TEAMSTERS, JUST LOOK 
AT THIS! 

We see the following account of the drawing 
match at the Worcester Cattle Show, in the Boston 
Cultivator : 

“At the drawing match, 22 teams entered for 
the prizes. The loads drawn consisted of two tons 
of stones, and the way they were handled by these 
young teams, did great credit to the enterprising 
farmers of Worcester, while this conclusively prov- 
ed how much the value and usefulness of the ox 
may be improved by proper care and training.” 


Two tons!! why that isn’t a load fora pair of 
Kennebec calves. Wesaw Peleg Haines, of Read- 
field, at the drawing match at the Kennebec Cattle 
Show the other day, hitch his single yoke of oxen 
on to a load that weighed sir tons five hundred and 
ninety, and walked them up a hill just as easy as 
you would a wheelbarrow. When he got in the 
steepest part of the way, he stopped them a mo- 
ment, just to show the spectators how easy they 
could start itagain, At the word, they started 
forward as readily as they did at the bottom—no 
wringing or twisting, or any fuss about it. None 
of the oxen drew up less than 8500 Ibs.—(four tons 
five hundred.) J. W. Haines, of Hallowell, had a 
yoke there that would probably have hauled the 
same load that Peleg Haines’ did, had they been a 
little more used to the road and less shy of the 
great concourse of people that surrounded them. 
We understand that they afterwards started a Jar- 
ger load on a drag than Peleg’s did. 

If the Worcester boys want to see cattle haul, 
they must come to Kennebec.—.Maine Far. 


("Shame upon you, Kennebeckers. We 
thought you had more mercy for your beasts, than 
to hitch them to such loads, True, we} used in 
Massachusetts once, to work in that way, but we 
have grown wiser. We now take a two ton load, 
and let the cattle take it up hill and down, and 
back it, and turn it in various directions, and thus 
learn which are the best trained—not the strongest. 
—Ep. N. E. F. 





From the Conn. Farmers’ Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 


Mr Woov—I have often thought, while a sub- 
scriber to the Albany Cultivator, that the contents 
of either number, well repaid me for the amount of 
my subscription; and though my pursuits are not 
those of a farmer, still my taste leads me to feel 
much interest, and to make much inquiry, on every 
subject connected with the welfare, and improve- 
ment of that worthy class of my countrymen. One 
thing has always surprised me—how any farmer, 
having a nut-shell full of brains, and an ounce of 
sense to enlarge them, should be contented in these 
days, without taking an agricultural paper. Why, 
I look for mine as anxiously as for a much esteem- 
ed friend, and devour its contents without fear of 
repletion. But, Mr Editor, there are men—and 
farmers, too—who do not take any paper devoted 
exclusively to their interests—men who, even at 
this day, scout the idea of deriving any benefit 
from book farming, as they call it; and who seem 
as much alarmed at the bare name of science and 
practical experiment, as if the one had teeth like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, and the other claws to 
match. 

Yesterday, the delightful exhibition (of the New 
Haven County Agricultural Society) on the Green, 


which seemed to be the farmer’s glory, I remarked 
to a farmer of the old school that our Cattle Shows 
and Fairs were calling forth much emulation among 
his brethren of the plow—that I believed more in- 
terest was felt by them to improve their mode of 
cultivation; and I thought it a fair presumption 
that a spirit and energy were awakened, which 
would lead to immensely beneficial results, &c. 

“T don’t know,” said he, very coldly, and evinc- 
ing neither interest nor animation. 

‘* Are many of your neighbors in with their cat- 
tle ?” 

“6 No.” 

“Ha! I am surprised—yours is a large town.” 

‘Yes! and we might produce as many fine cat- 
tle asany other. But we don’t think the gratif- 
cation pays for the trouble.” 

“ Have you ever tried any experiments on your 
land—manuring it with lime, plaster, ashes, swamp 
mud, sea-weed, shells, bones, &c. ?” 

“ No—it costs more to drag out swamp mud, and 
make such manure than it is worth.” 

“ Do you take an agricultural paper ?” said I. 

“Nn 0!” 

Oh! ho! thought I—what’s the use o’ talking ? 

Yours, truly, Y. 








From the same. 


METHOD OF GRAFTING APPLE 
TREES. 

Plant the seed in rows at a suitable distanc< 
from each other, and the hills say about five feet 
apart ineach row. But one tree should be suffered 
to grow inaplace. Now when the young tree is 
sufficiently grown, in the spring of the second or 
| third year, any quality of fruit may be grafted into 
jit in the following manner: First, bend the tree 
| over and obtain for it a firm resting place, either on 
|a block or a board resting on the knee, (after it has 
| been divested of its branches) and with a stout 
sharp-pointed knife, pierce holes directly through 
the centre of the tree, about five inches apart, into 
which the scions are to be introduced—leaving 
above, two or three buds. A trench is then to be 
dug, in a direct line between the trees, about four 
inches deep, and the whole tree bent down and 
buried, leaving the tops of the scions above ground. 
In this new condition, the scions become uniformly 
thrifty young trees, supported and nourished from 
the buried tree, from which issue, in cue time, roots 
from its entire length. ‘The second year from this 
operation, the whole parent tree may be dug up, 
the new growth sawed apart, and transplanted. It 
will thus be seen that if the tree is five feet in height, 
ten or twelve young trees, of whatever quality is 
chosen, may be obtained in this way, whereas by 
the ordinary method of grafting, there could be but 
one, provided the graft lived. ‘The young scion 
will bear fruit, thus transplanted, in the same time 
it would had it been grafted into a tree fifteen 
years old. 

I know not whether this process is new among 
your agricultural community at the North; but | 
have repeatedly witnessed it in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and I have been informed by some of the 
best horticulturists in those States, that it is always 


successful. Yours, respectfully, 
HENRY LEE. 


NEW 





The foregoing communication of Dr. Lee, de- 
serves the attention of every farmer and gardener 


—Ed. Far. Gaz. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIET Y. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct, 29, 1842. 

The President of the Society presented a basket | 
and two dishes, of very superior Pears, var. Duch- 
esse d’ Angouleme. 

By Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester—a dish of Pears, | 
var, Ducliesse d’ Angouleme, and some fine speci- 
mens of the Dix. | 

The quality and quantity of the Duchesse d’ | 
Angouleme by the President and Mr Vose, and the | 
Beurre Diel Pears by Mr Samuel Pond, were very | 
much admired, 

By Mr Sam’! Pond—eight dishes of Beurre Die], 
three dishes Dix, and a fine specimen of Maria | 
Louise Pears, together with seven dishes of Isa- | 
bella Grapes, made a very handsome display. 

3y Mr Eben Wight—Apples; var. Newton Pip- | 
pin, Gilly flower, Lady Apple, Bellflower, Winter | 
Queen, Spitzenburg, Jersey Sweet, Vandervere, 
Wine Apple, American Golden Pippin, Gloria Mun- 
di, and Fall Pippin. 

From the Pomological Garden, Salem—Pears ; | 
var, Henry IV., Wilkinson, Jalousie, Bouguia, 
Beurre Bronze, Bezi de la Motte, Beurre Duval. 

By Mr J. Leeds, Brookline—Hubbardston None- 
such Apples. 

By Mr 8S. R. Johnson, Charlestown—Beurre | 
Diel and St. Michael Pears. 

By Mr J. M. Ives, Salem—Apples ; var. Catline, 
Danvers Winter Sweet, Rambo, Pickman’s Pippin 
and Swaar. Pears; var. Winter Nelis, Napoleon, 
Josephine, Duchesse d’ Angouleme ard Beurre 
Bosc, 

By Mr John Cass, Boston—Isabella and White 
Muscat ? Grapes, 

By Mr Kufus P. Sumner, Milton—Apples 
Sumner Pie. 

By Mr J. 

By Mr 8. 
Red. 


var. 


C. Gray—Apples; var. Baldwin. 
W. Cole—Apple ; var. Jewett’s Fine 


For the Committee, 
SAMUEL WALKER. 





Washingtonian Pig.—Among the animals exhi- 
bited at the cattle show in this town, was a remark- 
ably large and handsome pig, raised by Frederick 
Pishon, of this town. We questioned neighbor 
Pishon, who is a staunch Washingtonian, how long 
he had been an amateur in pork raising, and how | 
he made the creature grow so. “ Qh,” says he, | 
“itis by feeding him well and taking care of him ; 





taking the money that used to be spent for grog, | | be apprised of the fact, that by white-washing their | 


and buying corn, potatoes and peas. There is no| 
secret about it. I could have raised two or three 
in the same way. This is a Washingtonian pig. 
He shows what a Washingtonian can do when he 
keeps the pledge and attends to his business.” The 
pig had no superior at the cattle show.— Kennebeck 
Jour. 


There are two things in this country that want 
cutting down, says some one; viz: high salaries 
and Canada thistles. 

Prof. Nuttall, of Cambridge, the well known 
botanist, has lately come in possession of a fortune 
of $500,000, by the decease of relatives in England. 
— Selected. 


If you are ata loss for something to do, make a 
cellar under your barn for your manure. 





| 2d., 


man ; 
”| liams, J. C, Howard, 


(ed for this purpose. 


M ASS. HOR TICULTUR AL SOCIETY. 
At a stated meeting of the Society, held 
t, the following members were elected : 

President. 


SHALL P. WILDER. 


Vice Presidents. 


Oct: 
Is 


MARS 


B. V. Frencu, Jona. Winsuie, Cuerver New- 
HALL, E. M. Ricuarps. 
T'reasurer. 
Samuet WaLKER. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
J. E. 
Recording Secretary. 
Keenezer Wieur. 


TeESCHEMACHER. 


Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
Joun Lewis Russecu, A. M. 
Professor of Entomology. 

T. W. Harris, M. D. 

Professor of Horticultural Chemistry. 

S. L. Dana, M. D. 

Committee on Fruits. B. V. French, Chairman ; 
P. B. Hovey, Jr., O. Johnson, S. Pond, J. Lovett, 
L. P. Grosvenor, J. Breck, Jona. Winship, D. 
Haggerston, J. L. L. F. Warren, J. F. Allen. 

Committee on Flowers. Samuel Walker, 
man ; H. W. Dutton, S. Sweetser, S. R. Johnson, 
J. Stickney, W. E. Carter, P, Barnes. 

Committee on Vegetables. A. Kenrick, Chair- 
W. B. Kingsbury, John Hovey, A. D. Wil- 
A. Bowditch, John Hill. 

Commallee on the Library. M. Hovey, Chatr- 
man; R. T. Paine, C. K. Dillaway, J. E. 
macher, E. Wight, R. M. Copeland. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit. R. Manning, 
Chairman ; S. Downer, W. Kenrick, J. Prince. 

M. P. Wilder, Chairman ; 
F. W. 


Executive Committee. 
Enoch Bartlett, A. Aspinwall, 
J. J. Low, 

Finance Committee. E. Vose, Chairman ; Chee- 
ver Newhall, E. M. Richards. 

[Their term of office commences on the first Sat- 


urday of April, 1843, and terminates on the first Sat- 
urday of April, 1944.) 


PRESERVATION OF BACON. 
Messrs. Editors,—As the season is rapidly ap- 
proaching when all good house-wives feel a natural 
| solicitude for the preservation of their bacon, per- 
; mit me to in! orm such of your readers as may not 


bacon, they can preserve it, perhaps, more econom- 
ically and effectually, than by adopting any other 
of the various modes which have been recommend- 
A respectable neighbor of 
mine has saved his bacon in this way for the last 


| twenty years, without the loss of a single piece. | 


Early in the spring, after his meat is well cured, 
he gives his bacon a good coat of white-wash, with 
the common brush, on the fleshy side and on the 
ends of the hocks, 
ashes on the moist white-wash, and hangs 
again in his smoke-house, 
remain until it is taken down for use. The pro- 
cess does not injure the meat in the slightest de- 
gree. 
that the hard crust it forms over the bacon, prevents 


the fly from depositing its eggs in it. Any other 


It 


means, which would exclude the fly from all ac- 
cess to the meat, such as burying it in salt, oats, 


Chair- | 


Tesche- | 


McCondry, | 


sprinkling a small quantity of | 
up | 
where it is permitted to | 


It owes its efficacy, obviously, to the fact | 


and it with canvass bags, plastering it 


with ashes, & Cry would, of course be equally effect- 


covering 


ual, 
it, for the 


to deposite its eggs in the wounds. 


Never wound your meat until you use 
fly will be sure 
ta number of hams last sum- 


’ his wife’s thrusting a knife 


A friend of mine ] 


OS 


ner, 1n consequence of 


into them to ascertain their quality. 


To preserve meat well, a smoke house should be 
dry, cool, and and yet sufficiently 
open to permit a 


roomy, dark, 


otherwise 


On this 


free circulation of air, 


your bacon will be soft, damp, and rancid 
account, wooden smoke-houses are greatly prefera- 
able to those constructed of brick or stone. 

| Itis a great, but very prevalent error, to smoke 
} bacon in wet damp weather ; for by smoking it at 
| such seasons, the “ sweat” which then collects on 
ithe meat and a 
jtaste, is driven into it and dried upon it, and im- 
| pairs its flavor. Smoke only in dry weather. If 
your meat is well cured, the only use of smoking 
in summer time, is to expel the fly from the house, 
| If any of your readers smack their lips as heart- 
ily as I do over a good old Virginia ham, that fair- 
| ly melts in your mouth, they will not fail to observe 


' “ . 
| these plain directions for the preservation of their 


which has peculiar disgusting 


bacon.— Cultivator. 
| FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT. 
BARLEY WATER. 

| ‘Take two table-spoonfuls of pearl barley, wash 
lit very clean, and add to it a pint of boiling water ; 
| let it boil for five minutes, pour off this water, and 
| add two quarts more boiling water; reduce it to 
This is simple 
pleasant by 
two 


| two pints and a half, and strain. 

5 st made very 
jadding the folowing: one ounce 

| ounces of raisins, stoned, a quarter of an ounce of 
| liquorice ; boil it till reduced to a quart, and strain. 


barley water may be 


of figs, 


TOAST AND WATER, 

This article, simple as it is, is rarely well pre- 
| pared. Cut an upper crust of bread as thick again 
|as it is usual for toast; brown it carefully, but see 
| that it be nut burnt, smoked or black ; pour on as 
{much water as is required, cover the jug till cold. 
A slice of thin cut orange or lemon peel infused 
with it, improves it it should be made 
early in the day during the summer, and placed in 
}the sun, when it may be drank with impunity. 


ly . 
greatiy ; 


MUTTON BROTH. 

| Put into a two-quart saucepan one pound ef mut- 
ton chops, cleared of fat, one onion, half a dozen 
corns of black pepper, and three pints of cold 
water; let it warm gradually, when it boils, skim 


| it, cover the pan close and set it over a gentle fire 


.| till the chops are cooked, which will be (if the meat 


| 18 not too fresh,) in three quarters of an hour, 


BEEF TEA, 


| Cut a pound of lean beef into thin slices, put it 
into three pints of cold water, set it over a gentle 
| fire where it may become gradually warm, let it be 
well skimmed, cover the saucepan close, and boil 
gently for two hours, strain it, and let it stand to 
settle, then pour it off clean. One onion, a few 
| peppercorns, and little salt added if re- 
quired. 


may be 


MILK GRUEL, 


| ‘Take half a tumbler of thick gruel, and the same 
| quantity of new milk, both lukewarm; mix to- 
| gether and Jet the patient drink it. 
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LIME, AND THE MODE OF APPLYING IT. 


The practice inculcated in the following, which 


we clip fram the American Farmer, has novelty at 
Sa 
i 


Jeast, to recommend it: we trust our friends wil 


vive it the attention it deserves. ‘That lime is one 


of the most valuable farm manures, has been lone 


settled: the best mode of applying it, is not so 


well understood.— Farmer’s Cab. 


“ Mr Raymond Baker communicated to the Roy- 
al Agricultural Society some observations on the 
by 
Mr Wm. Henry Fisher, at 18 Conduit street, Lon- 


use and abuse of lime as a dressing for land, 


don. The author’s great object is to impress upon 


farmers the importance of using quick lime, and 


not lime which once had been quick, but by decay 


in use and exposure tothe atmosphere has become 


effete, and has absorbed from the air tha carbonic 


acid, which changes it again to the carbonate 
lime it was before burning. He considers that 
maby thous inds of pounds are annually thrown 


away by agriculturists, from want of a proper 
knowledge of this siinple fact; and he recommends 


them to use their lime in the fresh burnt state, by 
carting it direct from the kiln upon their land, 


spreading it in the lump, and in that state plowing | 


it in directly, the sooner it being got from the kiin 
into the land the better. 
his communication with the following remarks: 


‘The lime will be found, if properly burnt, on a 


second ple wing, to be crumbled to pleces or pow 
der, and on harrowing will be intimately mixed 
with the soil, From the heat evolved during the 

ICKID if the lime underground, and its caustic! 
ty, which diffuses itself by the agency of the mois 


ts with through the soil, it will be found 


ture it met 


rate to be extremely obnox- 


to destroy, or at any 


yus to wire s, and other ene- 


Worl 


. 
| 
is, 81U9 grubs, 


tnies which the farmer has to contend with, and 


which are frequently the cause of failure in his 
crops, as wel! as to render most vegetable matter 
in the soil soluble, and food for future crons. 


These are the properties that lime has in contradis- 
tinction to chalk: the doubt, 


useful‘addition to make soils; but do not go to the 


latter, no is a very 
and then 
converted again into chalk, or car- 
bouate of lime, before you plow it into your land. 


great expense of buying or burning lime, 


allow it to be 


If the turnip-fly is generated in the soil, lime ap- 
plied in 


doubt, do much towards its extermination: and the 


the manner I have directed, would, no 


ie 


saine effect and result would hold good in respect 


} 


to the black caterpillar. In conclusion, the good 


effects of applying lime in the manner recommend. 


ed, I have myself experienced, and have received 
ample testimony to the like purport, from exten- 


sive agriculturists, who, at my suggestion, have 


adopted the plan-” 


CULTURE OF WHEAT 


Plow deep, if for no other reason than to bring 
the lime to the surface Lime must be had to 
roduce a cood er pat wheat; and if it ¢ Xist in 


tie subsoil, as is verse rally the case in the West, 

deep plowing will bring it up. 
Time o Pim fot at | 
. ! 


iffictent reasons, early sowing is best on the prai- 


f Sow: 


es. ‘The greater growth will afford protection to 


roots, so that the soil will net be blown from 
around them, as is frequently the case, und then | 
left to freeze uncovered. ‘The snow will also be 


kept from blow 


: 


thawing in the spring, ‘The early starting of vege- 

tation in the spring, and subsequent freezing, as 
appears to us, 1s What is usnally called winter-kill- 
ing—spring killing we think more proper. 

Again, our wheat being so peculiarly liable to 
rust, it is desirable to have it mature as early in 
the summer as possible, so as to be out of danger 
from the hot, damp, murky days so common in 
imid-summer, and which unquestionably are the 
cause of rust. For this reason it should be sown 
as early as possible, and not have the heads so far 
the frosts of winter. 
will of course vary 


advanced as to be injured by 
The proper season of sowing 
» proper seas : g 
with the latitude. 
Cover with the Plow.—We never seen 
farmer who plowed ia bis wheat, who did not say 


have a 


it was much better than harrowing. ‘The chief ad- 
vantage seems to be, it roots so much deeper, that 
g th 


snot thrown out by the early sprin iws, and 


then frozen. 
Roll it with a heavy roller immediately after 
sowing; again late in the fall ; and again as soon 


quantities sufficient to injure vegetation. It is an 
interesting and encouraging circumstance, that 
several substances combine the properties of de- 


lirectand 
In il- 
has ap- 


structiveness to insectiverous life, with a 
positive stimulating effect upon vegeta 
lustration of this fact, my friend, Dr No 
plied oil soap to a portion of his extensive peach 
orchard, in the State of Delaware, to tmanifest ad- 


on. 


} 


rt 
La 
} 

vie 


| vantage. 


The mild weather of January and Februa 
sometimes bring forward vegetation so that peach 
trees are liable to preinaturely. An at- 
tempt has been made to obviate this difficulty, by 
covering the roots about the body of the trees with 
wheat straw, when the 


ry, will 


blossom 


frozen in 
by retarding vegetation, has 


ground is deeply 


winter. ‘This process, 


secured them from the danger of the frosts. 
Vhen, however, an intensely severe occurs 
late in winter, so as to freeze the germ of the fruit, 
| which is developed very early, all exp ion of a 
crop must be abandoned. This misfortune is easily 
i verified, by an examination of the gerin, when the 


in the spring as the ground is dry enough so as not | 


‘to adhere to the roller, and pull up the wheat.— | 


| Union Agricult. 


SRVATION OF PEACH 


‘To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet : 


\ 
PRES 


TREES. 


The author concludes | 


Having to a certain extent, succeeded in the 
cultivation of the peach in a limestone soil, gene- 


rally considered uncongenial to its growth, I for- 
ward by your request, a short account of the method 


of cultivation and mode of nursing adopted. 


The soil of the peaeh orchard is underlaid with 


! 


|in a lifetime, to find a man who did not 


primitive limestone, but is not of the yellow cast | 


and tenacious texture, so general in limestone re- 


gions ; Which, however adapted to the growth of | 


embryo peach will be found black and blasted. 
‘These observations are not set forth under the 
impression that they are new, for doubtless they 
are familiar to those enterprising fariners, who, by 
their successful cultivation, supply our city mar- 
kets with this most healthy and delicious fruit,— 
such an universal favorite, that it would be an era 


like a 


|peach. It is to be hoped that larger and more suc- 
cessful producers may be induced to favor you with 
a detail of their mode of operations, to the advan- 
i tage of the agricultural community and the public 
at large, whose interests indeed are , 
| The writer had the pleasure of examining the 
‘extensive peach orchard of Major Rebo near 
Delaware City, in the month of May, at which that 


wheat, has but little afiinity with any description | 


of fruit. It is, on the contrary, a rich loam, and 
constitutes a part of the garden enclosure, the trees 
occupying about half an acre, and bordering on the 
W This location in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the water, imay possibly have a bene- 
ficiai effect. 

The orchard, consisting of about fifty trees, was 
At the time of 
planting, the ground was in grass, but was then 


ssahickon creek. 





planted in the spring of 1886. 


Psubjected to the action of the plow, and has since 


been thoroughly tilled every year, yielding alter- 
nately heavy crops of sugar beets, potatoes and ruta 
baga. once, 


The trees have also been examined 


enterprising farmer had a prospect, as he stated, of 
about half acrop. It covered 120 acres of land, 
|and contained 12,960 trees. His half a crop has 
produced 6000 baskets, which have been chiefly 
|sent to the New York market. A remarkable fact 
in connection with the produce of this d the 


and sometimes twice a year, for worms, but have | 


not generally been much infested by them. 

This comparative exemption is, no doubt, in con- 
sequence of the various alkaline substances which 
The 
followed the use of 
from the kiln; 
ed in the proportion of about half 


have been successfully used. 
ble and immediate effect has 
what is termed “fallen lime,” fresh 
which, when appli 
a peck to the roots of unhealthy trees, and covered 
with earth, has restored a healthy color to the 
leaves} and not worth 
have produced fair crops of good 


Ashe 


plied wi 


’ . 1. 
trees which did look a 


ae ' 
k Ss pure se 
‘ pureir P 


wee 


fruit in after years, from thracite coal, 


3 an 


have also been ap th very good effect. 
These applications have usually bee oe Bh 
nese appiications have usualy yeen mace 1n 


the spring, but occasionally Jater in the season. 


most remarka-|_,. . , 1) 
|clined inland, and had received the ful! force 


neighboring orchards, was mentioned by him, and 


confirmed by several other gentlemen of that vicin- 
ity. 
an afternoon w 
was accompanied in the evening by so severe a 
frost, that the total failure of the peach crop was 

About 11 1-2 rit 
t, which, biowing 
ldne 


A cold north-west breeze had prevailed during 
hile the trees were in 


bbda 


bloom, which 


the 
over 
s and 
1 which 
saved. 


anticipated. o’clock at ni 
wind changed to south-eas 
Delaware bay, so far modified by its 
moisture the air of that portion of the orchar< 
was nearest the water, that the blossuin wa 
The other portion of the same orch: 


iil 


which in- 

of the 

cold blast, was almost a total failure. 
From the healthy appearance 


aud vigorous 


growth of many of my trees, I have a hope of se- 
| curing a degree of longevity for them, so desirable, 
| considering the care and expense inevitabie in their 
cultivation. Several of them are now ut Six 
inches in diameter, a foot from the ground, and the 
produce this year, is estimated at fi ' to 40 
bushels 

That peach trees are capable of attaining to con- 


This year, wood ashes were used in June, with a} 


a marked benefit. Soap suds also have been ap- 


plied to advantage. In fact, any substance which 


| by its caustic quality is destructive of insect life, 


ng away, thereby preventing early | must be beneficial, provided it be not applied in! Arch street 


' 


siderable Jongevity, can be attested by inany of 


your readers, who may remember tliem s ‘oling 


for years in the hedge-rows of 


trl 
tru 


bushes, which were 
wont to adorn the fences of old-fashioned 
There is now a tree in the garden of a lJady in 


, Philadelphia, planted ago, 


triners, 


cS et « > 
ev years 
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which this season produced a good crop of fruit. RED OR BLACK ANTS t rh not one myself, | know, from the effect 
Wm. Cobbett, also, in his valuable little treatise, Po the Ruitor of the New England Farmer 1 at various times on a emall scale in my 
he A in Gardener,” refers to a peach tree Dean Sin—If vou think the follow: in tter in i 8 
in France, in full bearing, as 50 years old, Gec-nnts weell Ma of ear benstt te the «Vou inactive a werful manure ind what induced 
( I Uit . i y penent ( iit ou 

\ ores car ” ‘ . » me to thit iti t be a preventive to the fly was, 

WN great regard, : Housek ‘eper’ who complains of these * great pests, 7 : ; . ; 
| remain your friend, that | had observed, however stale and fotid, ani- 


>> 
viv 


MORRIS LONGSTRETH. 





TO KILL WEEDS. 

that will kill weeds? is 
Will nitrate of so- 
or urates ? 





iy manure a 


question not unfrequently put. 
da, or nitrate of 
That such questions should be asked, proves one 
thing at least, that there a 


extirpate weeds. 


ammonia, or guano, 


weneral desire to 


18 


know how t We wish we could 
add that tl 


rudiment 


ey also indicate some acquaintance with 


3 at least of vegetable physiology. 
} ¢ 


r » ' hs hei eC} 
: other pian 5s, nave ich thelr reCU- 


f 1 ny 
1, and 


efer kinds of { 
We 
administered 
kale plant without visible effect; half an 
would probably destroy a Rhododendron. 
mon stable manure is prejudicial to Coniferous 
oak 
feeds greedily upon it. Ex- 
doses of salt will destroy all ordinary vege- 


Jiar constitution, pr certain 


perish on application of others. have seen 


a pound of nitrate of soda to a Sea- 
ounce 


Com- 


plants, and in overdoses will kill them; an 
So it is with weeds. 


re 


tation, weeds included, but promote the growth of 





asparagus in a most remarkable degree, thus prov- 
be a poison to one plant and a nutri- 
Rut salt cannot be used in 


to extirpate weeds generally, because 


» another. 


, like the asparagus, may flourish under 
} 


+ y r . . i] » > } } . 
action, and most crops will certainly be destroyed 


by it. Professor Henslow succeeded in destroying 


tioss and weeds on gravel walks, by means of cor- 
rosive sublimate, green vitriol, and blue vitriol, es- 
lally the last. 


ng 


Sut corrosive sublimate destroys 
vegetation, as_ well the 
weeds ; and the two sorts of vitriol have no perma- 


every livi form of as 


el 
ner 


it action, encouraging the subsequent growth of 
many sorts ¢ f plants, and so promoting the vegeta- 
tion of weeds rather than destroying it. 

In practice, these chemical agents can only be 
weeds in certain 


employed for the destruction of 


special cases, such as the asparagus, which thrives 
under doses of salt, which kill most other plants ; 
or as tobacco, which feeds greedily upon quanti- 
trat 


ties of ni e of soda, which would destroy any 


ordinary vegetation, In general, we must look to 
other means for ridding ourselves of troublesome 
weeds, and we shall find those means in industry 
rT : 
The two are good 
but they are better together. ‘The 


bvious rule is to pull weeds up as fast as 


und common sense. separate 


things mixed 
plain and o 
appear, and while still in the state of seed- 

Then every plant that is removed is effec- 
tually desti 


At 


listinguish them ; and if the plan is persevered 





oyed, and leaves no young ones behind 
y boy, at half-a-crown a week, can be taught 


il very soon be nothing fur the boy to 


Strict attention must, however, be 


paid to 
it will 
do to pull up almost all, and to leave the remainder 
the labor has to be al! 
:.v7ain.—Loudon’s Gardeners’ Chronicle 


their thorough extirpation when young: not 


to seed; for 


n that case 


to the 
ita tap: if the inmates give a short 


Choosing Bees.—Place close 


hive, and giv 


your ear 


e 


and sudden buzz, all is right; but ifitbe a languid 
hum, or rather a purring sound, the hive must be 


rejected, for the bees are weak.— Wrighton, 


| with flies, and alrea 


please allow it a place in your exceedingly valua 
ble paper. 
Ne] — . trond 
Take a few sprigs of green wormwood, and 


place them in immediate contact with red or t 


Hack 


1 
t ' 


ants, and they will disappear. I have found this to 


be effectual after using every other remedy within 
’ : ie 
my limited Khowiedge, 


Another remed t 


Gy 1s lo Dp inkle « wik around tie 
places they frequent. It is said the chalk w 
cause them to mnake their exit, but | have n | 
occasion to prov B it. G \ 
We have heard before that the red ant w 
t iss over bro nad | ! I 
‘ake the sugar firkin and cl a st rround 
an inch wide, and the wi t oe | overt 


mark.—Lp. 


THE TURNIP FLY 
ter signed “ A Tanner,” in the Mark 


simple, 


From a let 


Lane Express,” we copy the following and 


as 1s said, efhcacious remedy for cl ecking the rava 


es of this d 


insect :—* In 


g estructive my constant 
intercourse with farmers, 1 have frequently heard 


their lamentations on the destructive ravages of 


the turnip fly. <A small patch of turnip seed was 

sown in my garden so! week e, and thought 
) re about for a considerab tiling t e@ day 
lancing to pass by it, I discov eI 
pection, that the young plant we swarming 


ly half destroyed. | 
vuld 
This consisted of 
it, scattered 

On revisiting the patch next day, I 


| 


st 


not 
re ly for 


meday 


in applying what I | wi a 


oped 


, , . a 
the mischief. some stale liquid 


from a lime p over the plants with a 


watering pot, 
observed that the enemy was gone, and scarce] 
ly was to be seen, except one solitary 
ant 


any 


ya 
{ ittle wretel 


ap olding; b 


not one could be seen on 


that was perched on just unf 


plant that had re- 


ceived a sprinkle from the contents of the water- 
ing pot. The next apprehension was, that the 
sprinkling might have injured the plants; a few 


ays, however, removed 


d 


and washed 


doubt, for 


(of lime 


rain came 


} > L-] © | © nal 
the sprinkling and anim 


matter in combination,) from the plants down to the | 


have since n rank 


they 


roots, and grown away } 


thinned once, and 


Thus, b 


luxuriance, have been require 


the same operation again. y this sprink- 


ling, the plants received protection from the fly | 


first, and th when the ri fell, nourished 


by a highly-stimulating manure. It 


” T) 
en, 1 


It} vere 


will, 


be said, but of what avail is t information? Far- 
mers have not access to the lime pits of the tanner 
and if they had, the 


‘ ld 
voutd 


il benefit ; 


quantity to be procured 
to be of 


be so small as not any materi 





which is very true, and therefore the writer would 

recommend every farmer to have his owm lime pit 

in his farm yard: if so situated as t e the drain- 

ings of tl rd, all the better; or where wa 

n ye ovdt ed, a | . oF tt > wi 
iould be thrown a few casks of |i with a su 

ciency of water low nit car p 

manner of refuse animal matter cut in : 

as the carcases of anima { the entrails « 

may be slaughtere Sometimes, on t ‘ 





ut} 


however, | 


cannot exist il 


mai ire 


WILL YOU 


iable old 


SHEEP: 


time that 


TAKE A 
urmer. about t the 


exert a health- 


A val 


temperance rel 


ie 


rm) Was Desinning t 


ul influence in the country, said to his newly 
lired man: 

“ Jonathan, I did not think to mention to you, 
when | hired you, that [ think of tr iy to do my 
work this year without rum What shall | give 
\ to do w hout? 

Oh,” said J I ¢ +t care mu it 
{- imay g n t Vy l 
Well, 8a1d t i I ‘lw ive you a Sil ) 
; | 
l fall, if y tu Will Go without, 


” Acreed,” said Jonathan. 
The oldest son then said— 
“Father, will you give me a sheep, if I will do 
without rum 7” 


« Yes,” 


The youngest son, a stripling, then said— 


was the reply. 


“ Father, will you give mea shicep, if I will 


without 

« Yes, you shall have a sheep too, if you will do 
w) rum.” 

l’re tiv th mr one Sup again 

’ jout t e a ! | too ?’ 

Th W t i ! } { u t that he 
could give up what e had long b en accu tomed 
to: but th ippeal was such a home-thrust, and 
trom such a source, that was not easily to be dis- 
remarded The effect was, rum was henceforth 
banished froin the premises, to the great joy, and 


ultimate happiness of all concerned,.—,S lected. 








Whether Mr Espy has found out the laws which 
lrecul] ite storms on a great scale or not, he has hit 
upon a tle matter by which we think he will make 
the laws of the wind, on a small seale, serve the 
public, and fill his pockets It is that thing so long 
| ght in vain, a rem ly for s ) chimney 3, and 
i general ventilato It consists of nothing but a 
neta cone place d on the top of a flue horizon- 
ltally with a vane, to ke ep the point of the cone to 
|the breeze. The direction which the wind gets 
| by passing over the cone, produces a vacuum at the 


laree end, which is the outlet, and so creates a 
draft. ‘The effect is altogether surprising. Some 
es wl 1 were odious with fou have been 
endered perfectly sweet by this simple apparatus, 
ind ievs wi i were en over by the doc- 
incurable, have been brought to regular ac- 
tio ~Jovr of Con 
wisp uly.—| ] 1 is t ht to an 
elo f 3 j ) ) nar- 
— Fitch Conf 
Tru And t 1 who ed, already 
is 1 pp iti itl ais is I! 1m any 
yf united state Barre G 
] ye SU i 3: and ponsibulities will 
upon ] “Fit hbure S l 
Aye, and the way they clamor for the loaves 
and fishes wi ve acaution to de nagogu wa 
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Bostoxs, Wepnespay, November 2, 1842. 


WORK AFTER HARVESTING. 

The fine weather of the past five or six weeks, has 
enabled the farmers gererally to gather in their abun- 
dant crops in good season. The labor of harvesting is 
now mostly over. The wet weather of the past season 


The 


has been peculiar, and merits a passing remark. 


spring opened early for plowing and other work upon | 


the farm. The weather for sowing the summer grains 
and for planting corn and potatoes, was propitious—but 
June was a wet and cool month. 
the weather became settled, giving three good wecks 
for getting in the greater part of the English hay and the 
earlier grains ; but August and part of September were 
very wet, causing much damage to Jater grains, to fresh 
meadow hay, salt hay, &c. ‘There was, however, an 
abundant growth of second crop or after-math upon the 
mowing fields, and vegetation was generally vigorous— 
the fields retained their verdure through the season, and 


When 


the rains of September were over, the weather became 


all crops were generally healthy and luxuriant. 


beautiful, and has continued so almost without change 
up to the present. Near forty days have passed in which 
there have been scarcely tworainy ones. The later sec- 
ond crop of hay was well made in the first portion of 


this fuir weather, and since then the autumnal crops 


have been secured in fine condition. So much of di- 
gression 
T'o return to our subject—Work after harvest. Clean 


out the ditches and drains in your lowlands, so that the 


waters of the winter and spring may pass off freely. If} 


you can find a spot dry enough, get out mack or meadow 
mud for use another year—or if you can open a needed 


ditch through your meadow, be busy about that. Some 
of your stone fences may need resetting: new stone 


wall may be wanted. 
&c. &e. are to be brought to the barn yard and hog- 


Leaves, potato vines, dried muck, 


yard for litter and manure. ‘I'he contents of the yards, 
If the 


manure or compost now taken out is strong, and is in- 


on many farms, are to be carried to the fields. 


tended for planting next spring, either spread it forth- 
with and plow it in, or put itin heaps of good form, and 
cover it with meadow mud or soil to preserve it from 
the wasting action of winter's winds, frosts, and snows. 
After the yards are cleared, put into them meadow mud, 
soil, or whatever else you may find more convenient 
and desirable. Where a choice of materials can be had, 
it is well to take that which is unlike the soil to which 
you intend to apply your compost when made. If you 
intend it for the reclaimed meadow, then loam, clay, or 


If for 


sand, either of them is better than meadow mud. 


a clayey soil, take sandy materials: if for sandy soil, | 


take meadow mud: for light upland soils generally take 


meadow mud ;—clay does well on such soils, but it | 
makes bad work in a wet yard, and we would rather | 


carry it directly to the field, there leave it in small heaps 


: : in of the le simniw « 7 ‘ : > the whole crop i rarious fubrics.’ 
or spread it over the surface, as is most convenient, and | complain of the low prices; but simply state the facts, will manufacture the whole crop into various fubrics 


Jet it take the action of the frosts. 

Autumnal plowing too, is desirable. All clayey and 
heavy soils are the better for being plowed in autumn. 
It benefits them to ridge them up by turning two fur- 


rows together. When thus fixed, the land becomes fit 


fur the plow earlier in the spring and works better | 


through the summer, 
the next season, would be benefited by plowing before 
winter. The larve of desiructive insects are likewise 
destroyed by fall plowing. 


About the 5th of July | 


Nearly al! the lands to be tilled 


BAGA TOPS AS MANURE. 

| Mr Wm. F. Porter, of Newton, mentioned to us the 
other day, that he has grown carrots on the same ground 
| four successive years, and that his crop has been annually 
| increasing—at the same time some of his neighbors 
| have been growing their carrots on the same grounds for 
successive years, and have found their crops regularly 
| diminishing. ‘The only respect in which Mr P.’s course 

has differed from that of his neighbors is, that he has 
| topped his crop upon the ground and plowed the tops in, 
| while they have removed the tops. 

Last season we topped ruta bagas on the ground where 
they were grown, and have thought that the ruta bagas 
| there have done something better this season than on 
the part of the field from which the tops were removed. 

it has been told to us that a field high up on the moun- 
tains in Lyndesboro’, N. H., has been sowed to grain 
| for many successive years—that the grain is threshed up- 
| on the mountain and the straw annually plowed into the 
| Jand on which it grew. The report adds, that the crops 
| of grain here are regularly increasing. 


EXTRAORDINARY COW. 

We have heard that a cow was offered for premium at 
the Fair of the American Institute, New York, by the 
Mayor of Brooklyn, that has yielded, for ten months, an 
average of 27 quarts of milk per day. 

The cow was purchased in England, by the master of 
some vessel coming to New York, and sold by him up- 
The 

of her tail 
slightly, so as to produce a little bleeding, and has occa- 


on his arrival. She is without pedigree owner 


has once in four or five weeks cut the end 


sionally bathed her back and loins with spirits of turpen- 
tine, to increase the secretions in the urinary passages. 
‘The food has been varied every week somewhat, but it 
amounts to about six quarts of Indian meal ard_ six qts. 
of oat meal per day, besides as much hay ard grass as 
she will eat. Such is the report. We should be happy 
to learn from the judges (for we have two of them in 


this vicinity,) whether the report is correct. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The season is drawing near when the farmers are to 
send their sons and daughters to school for the winter. 
Teachers are now to be engaged, where this has not 


been already done. Men are to be selected to whom 





| ‘These things suggest the questions whether carrot 
| ops are not a peculiarly good manure for carrots ; beet 
| tops for beets ; ruta baga tops for ruta bagas ; straw for 
| grain, &c, We can add a few other facts: three or four 
years ago, when fitting ground to sow corn in drills for 


fodder, which ground had been planted to corn the pre- 
ceding year, we took pains to collect all the old stalks 


them in the drills. These rows or drilis were thought 


to yield better than the others, where the stalks were 
left scattered upon the surface or partially buried. 

We published, a few weeks ago, an article which 
maintained that the trimmings of grape vines are the 


| best manure for the vine. 
These things suggest a subject on which it is desira- 
ble that farmers should make observations. 





PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

The general inactivity in manufacturing operetions, 
and the abundant crops of the year, have caused the 
productions of the farm to bring but very low prices— 
| farmers are not doing any thing like a good business—in 
the way of profit we mean. 
dull last spring, every mechanic who could get a patch 





of ground, set about cultivating his own potatoes, cab- 

bages, &c. &c. This caused more land to be tilled than 
| is usual, and diminshed the number of purchasers. In 
| all parts of the country too, the soil has yielded abun- 
| dantly. Wholesale prices are low. In this city, good 
potatoes go at from 20 to 25cts. Beets, carrots and ruta 


| 
| Onions at 1 dollar 


| bagas at from 5 to 7 dollars per ton. 
per barrel; butter at 15 to 20 cts. per lb., &c. Beef is 
| at froin 3.10 5 dollars per hundred. Pork at 5 to 51-2 
lcts. These prices sre favorable tothe dwellers in the 


| city, but are too low for the farmer. 

The God of the seasons has been bountiful, and for 

| this every benevolent heart will rejoice. We do not 

| And we say to the dwellers in the city, that the farmers 
are seeing hard times. 

’ 

| , . 

| Some read to think—these are rare: some to write— 

/ these are common; and some read to talk—and these 

form the great majority. The first page of an author not 

unfrequently suffices all the purposes of this latter class, 

| of whom it has been said, they treat books as some do 


lords ;—they inform themselves of their titles, and then 
| boast of an intimate acquaintance, —Lacon. 
| 


that lay along near three of four of the drills, and place 


Business generally being | 


the young are to be entrusted awhile for the training of 
| their intellects, and to some extent, their morals, ‘The 
| duties of Committee men in this matter, are vastly im- 
| portant. Upon their selection of a teacher depends in 
;nosmall degree the intellectual and moral welfare of 
all the children and youth around them. Let nota bane- 
ful parsimony prevent your taking him for the teacher 
who is likely to perform the teacher’s duties best. The 
blindest and most injudicious of all measures of pscudo 


economy is that which makes the cheapness of a teacher's 
terms the chief consideration in engaging his services. 
The good or evil consequences of his teachings, are not 
| to be reckoned by dollars and cents. A good school for 
six weeks, is better—vastly better, for your children, 
than a poor one for twice six weeks. 
Read, parents, read—if you can get it—the Oration of 
Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, before the citizens of Boston on the 4th of July, 


Learn there our country’s need of good schools. Learn 


there our dangers and duties, and then perform well 
your part towards the rising generation. 


Manufacture of Silk in Ohio—We find the following 
statement in one of our exchange papers.  ‘I'liere are 
many evidences in different parts of the country, that not- 
withstanding the severe shock which the silk culture re- 
| ceived from the explusion of the Multicaulus bubble, it is 
| by no means prostrated. I[t is really very gratifying to 
| observe the amount of enterprise and perseverance that 
is brought to bear upon this subject. We hope its friends 
will never tire, unless it shall be thoroughly demenstra- 
ted that silk cannot be profitably made in the United 
States.—Far. Cab. 

“ Mr John W. Gill, of Mount Pleasant, Hamilion co., 
Ohio, manufactured during the last year, upwards of 
$9,000 worth of silk goods. His clear profit on the cap- 
ital invested, was ten per cent. He has three large co- 
cooneries, and commenced this season to feed upwards 
of two millions of worms, which he calculates will yield 
| him upwards of six hundred bushels of cocoons, worth 


| at present prices, $2,000, but much more to him, as he 








Apprkss To THE Norro_k County Temperance Socti- 
ETy, Sept. 29, 1842. By Joun Quincy Apams.— 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, 

This Address has been spoken of by some as advocat- 
ing the moderate use of wine; others have denied that 
it does any such thing. The latter are correct ; though 
this assertion needs explanation. The wisdom of the 
sage, and the consistency of thd christian who holds fast 
to the oracles of God as the best fountains of instruction, 
shine out in every page of the address. Mr Adams’s 
positions are all of them obvious and necessary deduc- 
tions from the scripures he quotes. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
=‘; An adjourned Meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society will be held at the Rooms, 23 Tremont 
Row, on Saturday, Nov. 5th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
EBENEZER WIGHT, 
Recording Seeretary. 
0 ee 
THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the ‘he: mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nortoerly exposure, for the week ending Oct. 30. 


Oct. 19 

















“Oct. 1842. | 6,A.M.] 12, M. | 6,P.M. | Wind. 





N onday, 24) 34 62 50 |! S. W. 
‘luesday, 25); 55 | 61 | es ).~& 
Wedlnesday, 26 | 46 | 65 | 45 W. 
‘Thursday, 27 | 32 | 50 47 | N. 
Fri lay, 28; 29 47 45 E. 
Saturday, 29| 32 | 52 | 44 | N. 
Sunday, an: aan noe ee a 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 31, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 5000 Cattle, about 3000 of which were 
Beef Cattle, 2000 Stores, 6800 Sheep and 2300 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle. A few extra $5 00. First 
quality, $4 254450. Second quality, $3 50 a 4 00. 
Third quality $2 50 a 3 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess $3 25. 

Stores —Two year old $7 a 12. 
$14 a 20. 

Sheep —Lots were sold from 42 to $1 75. 
from $1 75 to 2 75. 

Swine.—Sales brisk for lots to peddle, 3 for sows, and 
4 for Barrows. One or two lots for a fraction more. Old 
Hogs, 3 for sows and 3 1-4a 31-2 for barrows. At retail 


No 1, $2 50. 
Three year old, 


Wethers 


4 for sows and 5 for barrows. 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0U to12c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. Flax Seed, $175 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $3 50 per bushel. 


GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent, 

The arrivals of the week are about 30,000 bushels Corn, 
of which 20,000 bushels have been sold at prices not very 


different from the last weekly report. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 59 to 60—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 58 a 59—Southern flat yellow, new, 55 a 56— 
do. do, white 52 a 53—do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 
—a— —Rye, Northern, 65 a 67 —do. Southern, 60 a 65— 
Oats, Southern, 27 a 28—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per 
bushel 75 a1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 

FLOUR. The market, at the close, in consequence of 
few arrivals by water and small receipts at the railroads, sus- 
tained former prices, with a little more firmness. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $437 a 4 50 —do, 
wharf, 80 00a 0 00 do. free of garlic, $4 37 a 0 00 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 37 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 
nos. $4 37 a 0 00 —Alexandria, wharf mountain, —? 00a 
— — Georgetown, $4 62a 4 75—Richmond Canal, $4 62 a 0 00 
—do. City, $0 00a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 90 
—do. Country $4 37 a4 50—Genesee, common, cash, 80 00 a 
0 00— do am | brands $4 56 a4 62 — Ohio via Canal, 
84 37 a 0 00—do do New Orleans, cash 80 00 2000. Rye, 
80 00 a 0 OU—Indian Meal in bbls. $2 75 a 3 00. 


PROVISIONS. Pork continues firm at late reported 
prices ; public sales consist of 350 bbls. Clear. 


Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $8 00 2 850—Navy—87 00a | 


7 50.—No. 1,0002000—do Prime $4 00a 4 50—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 00 200 00—do Clear 31000 a 1050 
do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime $500 a 600—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 
do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 6 a S—do store, uninspected, 8 a 10—do 
dairy, 12 a 15,—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7 1-4 a 74 — do 
South and Western,7 a7 1-4 Hams, Boston,6a 7 — do 
Seuthern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 4—do new milk, 5 a 6 1-2. 

WOOI.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 


| portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where 

| of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
] } 

| 4 cts. per pound. 

|} Sales of Pulled and Fleece Wool to a considerable ex 

| tent have been made during the past week, at the annexed 

| prices. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 


— |}tean full blood, do 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 33—Do. 1-2do 


| 28 a 30--1-4 and common do 25 a 28 — Smyrna Sheep 
| washed, 20 a Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do 
| 8 al0—Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
8 35—No. | do. do, do. 23 a 20—No. 2 do do do 20 a 22— 
| No. 8 do do do ~ a —. 


HOPS. Duty 20 percent. 
The article came into market quite freely during the past 


95... 


ae 


week, and for the most part met ready buyers at 8cts per 1b 
for the first sort. 


Ist sort Mass. 1842, ]b.8a81-2. 2 


<U 


do. do. do. 6 a6 1-2. 


HAY, per ton, $16 to i8—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16 
CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.—New 9 to 11. 
| EGGS, 4a 18. 





WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 
| ‘This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut- 
| ting Ruta Baga. Mangel Wourtzel, and other roots. The 
| great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
| into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them: this machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieees, of such shape as is 
most convenient for the cattle to eat. It will cut with ease 
from one to two bushels of roots per minute. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Market st. = 





} 


CHINESE MULBERRY TREES FOR SALE. 
The subscriber at West Bridgewater, Mass., offers for 
| Sale 30,000 Chinese Mulberry trees of one year’s growth, 
| from two to three and a half feet high, handsome, flourish- 
| ing trees, for 20 dollars per thousand next spring, which 
| wall be packed in good order, end sent to Boston gratis, if 
| desired. Inquire at the New England Farmer Office, or of 
the subscriber at West Bridgewater. 
FRANKLIN AMES, 
West Bridgewater Oct. 26, 1842. Nov. 2 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, among which are 

Pears, Plums, Cherry, Apple, Quince, &c., Grape 

Vines, Gooseberrys, Currants, &c., Roses in 

great variety ; also, an extensive assortment of 
Hardy Herhaceous plants. 

All orders will receive prompt attention, and the trees 
will be packed so that they may be transported to any part 
of the country with safety. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK 
& CO., Nos. 51 and 62 North Market st. Nov. 2 
SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 
Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol- 
| land, a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch 
| Bulbous Roots, among which are the following. 

Hyacinths—Double white, double rosy, double red, dark 
blue, light blue, light blue and yellow, single white, white 
with red and purple eye rosy, pink, light and dark blue, com- 
prising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 

Tulips—Fine late named sorts, fine double do., mixed 
single, mixed double, single and double, Van Throll for fore- 
ing, Parrots, &c. &c. 

Crown Imperials, double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, &c. &c. &e. : 
| Polyanthus Narcissus, Narcissus, Jonquilles, Ranauculus, 
| 


| Anemones, Iris, Crocuses of all colors and varieties, Glad- 














iolus, Lilies, Peonies, &c. &c. 
For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52 
North Market st. Oct. 26 





| 

| 

POUDRETTE! POUDRETTE!! 
| The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale, 
Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar 
| rels in order for shipping, or transportation by wagon or Rail 
} Road. : 

The experience of five years past has satisfied many 
| farmers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon 
| vegetable matter, producing greater alundance, and is the 
| cheapest manure they have ever tried. 
| Orders left at the New England Seed Store, and at the 
factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention. 

For sale by J.BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market 
st., Boston. Oct. 26. 





| LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing | 


| the quality of milk. Forsaleby J. BRECK & CO. 


\ 


The subscribers offer for sale a great variety of 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
} _ Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; hs mould beard 


has heen so formed as to la the Jurrow compictely over, 
tu ng in every particle of grass or stubble, and veaving the 
ground in the be sl pos ihle manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 


Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comittee at the late trial 
ol Ploughs at Worcester say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarn’s.’ : 

Atthe above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made, 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alout 
$10 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


go! 
g! 


April 20 

FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c, 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Of Peacw and Pear, of Prum, of Cuerry 
Fand of AprLe Trees, a collection, unrivalled ia 
= any former year, for fine trees of thriftiest growth, 
of new and finest kinds, 

Gooselerries of first quality, Apples, Quinces 
Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &: 
The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1342 will 
be sent to a!] who apply, 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c., splen- 
did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses- 
of Tree Ponies, of Hebaeous Pwonies, and other towering 
Plants—of double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of first rate new 
est kinds, Cockspur, Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber will be promptly 
attended to, and trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in Mats and Moss for safe transport to all distent 
places by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
for transportatiom by the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
or orders may be Jeft with any of the agents. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 12, 1842. 

Oct 12 eptDec | 





a 


' CAM BRIDGEPORT NURSERY, 


Columbia Street. 





SAMUEL POND, 


NURSERYMAN, Cambridgeport, Mass., has for sale a 

choice assortment of 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Vines. 

| Among them are the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
| Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Grape Vines, Asparagus, Rhubarb. 
| Also—Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry Stocks constantly 
| on hand. 

Currents, Gooseberries, Raspberries, §c. 
Trees of an extra size always on hand, and will be deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free of expense, 
| Orders by Mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to. 
Oct. 19. Sw 





| 
| 





: 
SITUATION WANTED. 

A young man who understands Nursery, Flower and 
Kitchen Gardening, and Forcing, in ull its various branches, 
and who has had three years’ experience in this country, 
| wishes a situation. He will have no objections to going 
| West or South. Can furnish the best reference. Address 
| J. 5. at this Office. Oct. 3, 1842. 
| SEED BEANS. 

The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 
| China Dwarf, Dwarf Caseknife, Horticultural, Early Mo- 
| hawk, and Thousand to One. They must be clean and pure. 
J. BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston 
| Oct. 12. 
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sublime. There is no 


Stration, 
lf-way work, no exception, no occasional moment 
of vood nature; starvation and a surfeit, blows and 


kind words, kicks, cuffs, and fresh meat, reach not 


the sympathies of the wild-cat. 
ness of the pawnbroker, the ill nature of an old 


| usurer, the meanness of a pettifogging lawyer, the 


blind rage of the hog, and the apparent insensibili- | 


ty to pain oF the turtle. Like a woman, the wijd- 


cat is incomparable with any thing but itself. 


In expression of face, the wild-cat singularly re- | 
| 


sembles the rattlesnake. The skulls of these two 


“ varmints’ the same venomous 


and 
| bly no two creatures attack each other with more 
deadly ferocity and hate. 


pe ssess 


the same demonstration of fangs, 


expres- 
| sion, proba- 
They will stare at each 
other with eyes filled with defiance, and burning 


{senting a most terrible picture of the malevolence | 


of pasion, 


—the cat all activity: the serpen 
| quickness of lightning, while making the attack: 


the cat defends with motions equally quick, bound- 


} 


| ing from side to side, striking with its paws. 


are often victors, for they seldom separate until! 


| death-wounds have been inflicted 


‘he Indians imagine that the wild-cat has the attri- 


bute of gloating over the displays of evil passions | 


in a quarrelsome person.—.V. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 


toucies | 


Evils.—“ What did Mr 


|die off’ asked one neighbor of another. 


Complication of 
“Of a 
complication of disorders,” was the reply. 
what is that?” 
a surgeon and an apothecary.”—wNSelected. 


Forgive : let not the sun set upon your wrath, 


the wild-cat, its un- 

‘'r, when | 
' can whip his 
“7 am a tall specimen of an | 


these | 


Keep it up | 


He has the greedi- | 


with fire, one hissing and the other snarling, pre- | 
‘The serpent in its attitudes is all grace | 
moves With the | 
Both 


on both sides. | 


And | 


“ Why, he died of two physicians, | 
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GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTT 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New I 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 a 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a me¢ hanici 
applied to any 1m lement for this 
application, and 


pec uliarities of the machine ¢ 


purpose, 

nent effects of this soine 
1. So great a reduction of the « 

to use it, that the 

to work it efliciently. 


strength of al 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as | 
hy any other machine even W hen worked | \ 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner } 
cut, require sharpening than those 
culter. 


le ss often 
straw 

4, The machine is simple inits construct 
together very strongly. 


c yn plie ated machines In gene! 


Itis therefore not 


SAYLE’S GARDEN 


a splendid article. 


ENGINE 
| 


1 
his 1s It will throw a 
water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, \ 


in case of fire would bea { substitut 
gine. The most perfect article for the p 


” 
duced. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No 


ol 
and 


oom 


| Market street. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 

400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploug!} oO 

200 Truck and leading Chains. 

200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & ¢ 
No. 52 North Market st. 

ary TY UP CHALNS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tye 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, ! 
and Col. Jacqves, for the purpose of securi: 
stall, are found te | 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,, 
Market st. 
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